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It is proper and profitable, my friends, to keep 
in remembrance this day — the anniversary of the 
day on which one of the noblest souls that God 
ever breathed upon was given to the world. 

In endeavoring to perform the task assigned to 
me for this evening, I have tried to find expression 
for some thoughts which might be deemed appro- 
priate ; and although my opportunities have been 
much less fortunate than I could desire — ^my brain 
being clogged by so many exacting business cares 
— yet, at least, one clear thought arose above all 
others, and that was, the wisdom and goodness of 
God in giving to the world such a man as Franklin. 

The value, the worth of any great, good thing 
that is presented to us, and which we are told we 
must attain for our highest happiness, is in its pos- 
sibility of attainment. If the object be so far 
removed as to be entirely beyond our reach — if it 
be so mysterious as to preclude our understanding 
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it — ^if it be contrary to our instincts, and entirely 
opposed to our reason — inadmissible in every way 
because we cannot comprehend it at all, it will do 
us but little good. No matter how much happi- 
ness, health, or wealth, we are promised, if the 
means proposed, when subjected to every test the 
mind can employ, seem to us wholly impracticable, 
we shake our heads, and say. It will not do, we 
cannot do it, we cannot understand it. If you 
cannot give us something which we feel that our 
capacities can compass, then we must do without 
your pleasing but impossible plan. But satisfy us 
in some way how we may obtain that which we 
most need, and we will give you all our energies, 
our nights, our days, our best thoughts, and our 
purest affections. 

Franklin, my friends, it seems to me, was given 
to us by our Maker to make the way of virtue 
easier, to make the path of duty plainer, to make 
the possible and probable certain; and that we 
might learn how much of the highest attainable 
good in this life can be secured by following the 
example of a wise and virtuous man — not so un- 
like the rest of us that we cannot comprehend, 
and therefore cannot imitate him. 

^^ The Life of Franklin, ^^ as written by himself 
and by others, is so familiar to all that I shall not 



care to repeat much that is so generally known. 
I only propose to use some of the material to try 
to present a few reflections appropriate to this 
time. 

And first, in reading his autobiography, begin- 
ning at the time when he became an apprentice to 
his brother, to learn the art and mystery of print- 
ing, notice, specially, my young friends, his indus- 
try, his ambition to quickly learn his trade. So 
closely did he apply himself, that, although only 
twelve years of age when he began, yet, in a Uttle 
time, he had made, so he tells us, great progress 
in the business, and soon became a useful hand to 
his brother. Notice, also, the means he took to 
improve his mind by reading ; and, as the books 
within his reach were very few, remember how he 
toiled, denying himself even necessary food that 
he might gain the means for purchasing additional 
books. Notice, further, his efforts to make him- 
self able to express his thoughts in writing, and, 
consider the plan he pursued. See how the foun- 
dation then laid enabled him afterwards to profit 
by his early labors and sacrifices. He had not, as 
you have, free access to thousands of volumes in 
the Printers' and the Apprentices' Libraries. His 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge were small 
and scant compared with the apprentices of to- 
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day ; but such as they were, they were most dili- 
gently used. And to my young friends here, to- 
night, I desire specially to say, there is no better 
human pattern for you to follow than Franklin. 
Study his life — especially the early portion of it — 
imitate it, and you must be profited by it ^4n 
mind, body, and estate/^ 

In reading that part of the ^^Life of Franklin ^^ 
more intimately connected with our own business, 
I have frequently thought how very much of his 
success was due to the fact that he tried to excel. 
As an apprentice he was painstaking, and soon 
became a proficient printer. He was not one of 
that class of boys who labor very hard to see how 
little they can do in a day, and run every few 
minutes to notice the hands of the clock, in con- 
stant uneasiness lest the time-piece may stop, and 
thus cause them to give more than ten hours of 
their precious time to their employers. The ex- 
ample of a Franklin boy in our offices would be 
worth a fortune to the master-printers of our city, 
but, oh, how much more to the boys themselves ! 

Franklin strove hard to excel, during his early 
apprenticeship ; and hence, when circumstances 
with which you are famiUar enabled him to work 
as a journeyman before he had reached his twenty- 
first year, he was esteemed a better workman than 



most of those who were much older. In the best 
EngUsh offices this youngs raw American was ac- 
knowledged as a superior hand, although only in 
his nineteenth year, and was put upon the best 
work in the house. It is easy to see that he was 
a first-class printer, pressman as well as compos- 
itor, and that he became such by simply determin- 
ing while an apprentice to strive to excel. 

And so, when he became an employer, one of 
his first thoughts was to command success by 
showing the people of Philadelphia that their 
work could be better done than it had been. 
You remember his enterprising stroke of policy 
early in his business life. Bradford had printed 
an ^^ Address of the House to the Governor ^^ in 
a coarse, blundering manner. FrankUn, gratui- 
tously, reprinted it elegantly and correctly, and 
sent a copy to every member. Each was struck 
with the difference, and next year FrankUn^s firm 
became the public printers for the colony. 

When Franklin began his newspaper, he was 
stiU determined to excel. He resolved that his 
paper should be a better paper than its com- 
petitor, and when it was issued every one was 
at once attracted by its superior typographical 
appearance ; and this, added to its more valuable 
and entertaining matter, soon won for it a profita- 
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ble place ; and its typographical character was 
sustained during the many years of Franklin^s life. 
It is also safe for me to say, that there are few 
newspapers, even at this day, better printed than 
was Franklin's Pennsylvania Gazette. 

Printers naturally feel proud of Franklin, with 
something of the same disposition that we all have 
in respect to the greatness, goodness or worth of a 
relative, because, somehow or other, we flatter 
ourselves that the connection elevates us, no mat- 
ter how poor or humble we may be. This is per- 
fectly pardonable, and no harm comes from it if 
we do not intrude it too often, or if we do not 
seek to cover our own deficiencies by the mantle 
of another's virtues. 

If we strive to emulate the excellencies of an 
ancestor, being ambitious that our family name 
shall suflFer no tarnish by our acts, but rather be 
brightened by our efforts to keep it clean and 
spotless, it is good for us and well for the world. 
But, if we only rely upon the fame of our prede- 
cessor, without thinking of the toils which gained 
his triumph, we shall probably, find the world 
mocking our assumed superiority, and laughing at 
our folly in trying to present another's character 
for our own. The fable of the " Ass in the Lion's 
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Skin^^ will probably be told in our hearing, and 
the application be apparent. 

We are glad that Franklin was a printer. We 
all take much pride in saying this. Why? Be- 
cause he became a great man. He was loved and 
honored by his countrymen ; he stood before kings 
and princes, and was more than their equal. He 
was a philosopher; he was a statesman; he re- 
vealed the hidden mysteries of science, and the 
most learned and accomplished bowed in homage 
to him. Perhaps there is no name in ancient or 
modern history equal to his. Most of the great 
philosophers are famed for some one grand dis- 
covery or some one great faculty; but Franklin 
was famous for a number, and stands in the esti- 
mation of many ^^ chief among the chiefest^^ of 
earth^s intellects. 

Now, we, as a body of printers, can only claim 
close relationship with him while he was practising 
our art ; and there is enough in his example, while 
daily following the occupation we pursue, to be of 
positive benefit to each of us, whether as appren- 
tice, as journeyman, or as employer. The history 
of his life contains everything that any of us need, 
to show us on what conditions success in life de- 
pends. The gain to us from the fact that Franklin 
was a printer is wholly this : We have nearer to us 
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than any other calling has, the example of a man 
who, for many years, pursued the same daily rou- 
tine of labor in the same exacting branch of 
business that we follow to-day; and to claim 
legitimate relationship with Franklin, we must 
emulate the virtues which he possessed. He 
was industrious, temperate, frugal, honest; we 
must, to be like him, practice these virtues. He 
strove to excel in his business ; we must, if we are 
ambitious to achieve his success, also try to excel. 

And this prompts me to say, that there is the 
same opportunity now as there was in Frariklin^s 
time for any young, aspiring printer to achieve 
reputation, success, and fortune. The proportion 
of blundering Bradfords is much larger to-day than 
it was in Philadelphia more than a century since. 
I believe that the chances for superior skill and 
learning in our business are even greater now- than 
in Franklin^s time. The desire for superfine ex- 
cellence, artistic taste, and superior execution in 
everything connected with our art, is far more urg- 
ent now than in the earlier days of our country. 

I know how prone many are, in reading the 
life of a successful man, to excuse themselves from 
like eflforts by assuming that the times have greatly 
changed, and that no similar opportunities exist 
now. The opportunities always exist, and, I repeat 
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again, the chances for advancement, for success, for 
fortune in our business, are as promising to-day to 
the deserving aspirant as they were in early colo- 
nial times. 

Let not, then, any be discouraged, in reading 
'' Franklin^s Life,'^ by supposing that their oppor- 
tunities are not as fair as his were. Let us all 
learn that in Franklin's connection with printing 
there is nothing but what most of us may reason- 
ably hope to gain by adopting his rule for our 
guide. We may not be able to equal his practical, 
common-sense " Essays ;^^ we may never reach his 
scientific knowledge ; we may never command his 
wisdom on moral and political subjects; but I 
believe some of us may, if we will, equal him in 
devotion to our art ; and, by the practice of the 
virtues he recommends to us, achieve that early 
success in business which enabled him, before he 
had reached his prime, to gain a competency, and 
permitted his powers to be employed in wider 
fields of usefulness. 

And now, my friends, I am not sorry that I 
have not been forced to leave Franklin in his 
printing-house. Although he was always proud 
to call himself a printer to the last of his long life, 
and was particular to use the term in his will and 
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in his epitaph, yet he was more than a printer ^ for 
his typographical profession was not wide enough 
for the play of his powers. 

A printer myself, and destined, perhaps, to pur- 
sue my calling through life, yet I could not wish 
to chain a Franklin to it. He was born for the 
benefit of his race, and no class can claim him 
wholly as its own. His mind was too broad to 
run always in one narroAV channel ; it must of ne- 
cessity seek wider courses, and keep on expanding 
till it reached the ocean of eternity. 

But, while admitting that Franklin outgrew 
the requirements of our calling, we may safely say 
that it was fortunate for him, for us, and for the 
world, that he began his early training in a print- 
ing office. 

If he had been permitted to follow his early 
bent, and become a sailor, his name might never 
have been mentioned in connection with the 
world's greatest benefactors; or if he had been 
compelled to follow his father's humble calling, or 
if he had been apprenticed to almost any other 
mechanical pursuit besides our own, it is probable 
that his position in life would have been much less 
useful and exalted. 

It was fortunate for Franklin — as it is for 
many of us — ^that he became a printer. The rec- 
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ord of his life, as written by himself, shows that 
the opportunities of the printing office were the 
steps of the ladder by which he mounted so high 
above all his cotemporaries. Many of our young 
men have the same facilities as he had — immensely 
greater, in fact ; but the difference is, that Frank- 
lin improved his opportunities, while many others, 
almost equally as highly favored by nature as he, 
neglect or despise the means which Franklin so 
profitably employed. 

There is no lesson taught by Franklin^s life 
more cheering than this, that a human soul born 
into the world in the midst of poverty, if endowed 
with average intellect, may, by its own choice of 
instruments, raise itself to a commanding place 
among the good and great, and, perhaps, surpass 
in influence and usefulness those whose early life 
was surrounded by everything that wealth and 
power could bestow. Such has been the history 
of many, perhaps the most, of the earth^s wisest 
and best. Such was Franklin^s history, as mod- 
estly expressed by himself when referring to the 
degrees several institutions of learning had con- 
ferred upon him. ^^Thus,^' he says, ^^ without 
studying in any college, I came to partake of their 
honors.^^ 

Although Franklin was a model of industry. 
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yet he was not a " hard student/^ in the sense the 
term is generally understood. We are accustomed 
to think that a " hard student ^^ is one who gives 
up all his leisure, and most of the ordinary pleas- 
ures of life, that he may study incessantly. But 
Franklin proved his superior Avisdom by making 
study more of a pastime than a toil. He gave to 
his business all the time it demanded, and yet had 
leisure to enjoy himself in various amusements, the 
chief of Avhich in his younger days was the meet- 
ing of the Junto — a club of young men which he 
formed for the discussion of moral, political, and 
scientific subjects. From this society — which, 
from its being composed almost entirely of young 
artisans, was called the " Leathern Apron Club '' — 
Franklin undoubtedly received great benefit, and 
for more than forty years he continued to partici- 
pate in its proceedings. It was one of the chief 
instruments he employed to inaugurate beneficial 
public measures, and it probably did more than 
any other association for the advancement not 
only of Philadelphia, but of Pennsylvania and the 
other colonies of America. 

Franklin was enabled to do so much for him- 
self, and for the community in which he dwelt, by 
a wise distribution of his time ; and in this partic- 
ular we may all learn something for our advan- 
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tage. I have said he was not a ^^hard student ^^ in 
the sense the term is generally reeeiA^ed. He was a 
genuine believer in the old maxim that " all work 
and no play ^^ makes not only dull boys, but misera- 
ble, useless, sickly men. His plan was one which all 
may imitate with profit if they desire to acquire 
knowledge while dependent upon daily toil for 
support. Observe his method, as described by 
himself. To promote habits of order, he drew up 
a scheme, and endeavored every day, during his 
continuance in our calling, to conduct his life in 
accordance therewith. He rose at five, washed 
himself, and said the beautiful prayer he himself 
composed, beginning '' Powerful Goodness." Then 
he laid out the business of the day, and thought 
of the particular virtue of that week he must try 
to practice. TJien lie studied for an hour and a 
halfy which brought him to breakfast time. From 
eight to twelve was given to work, then dinner 
and rest till one; from one to six work again; 
from six to ten supper, music, company, diversion, 
self-examination ; at ten to bed. 

By following this scheme, Franklin was enabled 
to attend to all the demands of his business, and 
find ample time for his favorite studies, and also 
to acquire a satisfactory acquaintance with the 
French, Italian, Spanish, aiid Latin languages. 
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How this simple plan, so easy of imitation^ 
should shame those of us who pretend never to 
have time for doing anything for ourselves, or for 
others, outside of our daily calling. Our lives run 
on in one unbroken rut, and we rust out before we 
have made one earnest effort to test the strength 
of our powers. 

Franklin, after twenty years of active business 
life, which found him only in his forty-second 
year, was enabled, by his industry, enterprise, fru- 
gality and temperance, to retire from the cares of 
his printing-office, and to devote himself almost 
entirely to public and philanthropic pursuits. 

There is no mystery in the success of Franklin^s 
public life. Cause and effect were never more 
clearly traced. There was no luck, no chance, no 
accident in it. It came naturally and as a matter 
of course. He had been in training for public 
service since the day he first entered his brother's 
printing office. Perhaps no man ever had a more 
practical apprenticeship for the work he was 
called upon to perform for his countrymen. From 
Printer to the Assembly of Pennsylvania he be- 
came its Clerk, and must have been quite familiar 
with the duties of the office from having so often 
read the proof of the printed proceedings. From 
the position of Clerk he became a Member of the 
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House, and was very soon recognized as the true/ 
practical leader, being appointed on the most im- 
portant committees, and intrusted with the most 
difl&cult and delicate duties. Step by step he 
advanced, and held many of the chief offices of 
Pennsylvania ; was made Postmaster of Philadel- 
phia, and finally Postmaster-General of America. 

In 1754 he was chosen a Delegate to a General 
Convention of the Colonies which met at Albany, 
and there, more than twenty years before the 
American Revolution, proposed a plan of Union 
for the Colonies, which was adopted by the Con- 
vention, but failed to be accepted by the different 
Colonial Assemblies. 

Franklin was generally in advance of his co- 
temporaries in public life, and the Union which he 
proposed he saw must come, as it did, and with it 
all the blessings and privileges which have made 
our nation's history so full of hope and happiness 
to millions. 

God grant that that Union which the patriot 
sage first proposed at the capital of our State, and 
for which he labored long past the allotted years 
of man upon earth, which has in our time been 
so rudely shaken and almost broken, may yet be 
made, by persistent bravery in battle, and wise 
statesmanship, firmer and stronger than before — 
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so strong, indeed, that no human hand shall ever 
again dare to assail it. 

To no man — ^not even to Washington — does our 
country owe more than to Franklin. He was more 

intimately concerned in all those events which 
finally led to our Revolution than any other Amer- 
ican. For many years prior to the war, Franklin 
was the faithful agent in England for several of 
the colonies, and did more than any of his col- 
leagues to enlighten his countrymen, and prepare 
them for that struggle which they could not refuse 
without losing their rights and liberties. 

It is true that he tried hard and long to pre- 
vent the rupture which he foresaw must come if 
the English Parliament would not do justice to the 
Colonies; but he was all the time strengthening 
the cause of his constituents, for he was presenting 
the justice of their claims, and beseeching the 
mother country to hear and grant the reasonable 
demands of her still loving children. And when 
their respectful petitions were treated with cold 
contumely, their hearts, like Franklin^s, were fired 
by that dauntless spirit which gave us Independ- 
ence ! 

Franklin^s history during the eventful ten or 
twelve years preceding the Revolution, while' he 
was striving to redress the wrongs of the Colonies, 
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is one of intense interest to every American, and 
proves him to have been one of the most vigilant, 
industrious, and devoted public servants ever called 
to serve any people, while his wisdom and sagacity 
are apparent in every one of the many pubhc 
papers he prepared in those dark and troubled 
days. 

He was the confidential' friend of the great 
Chatham, and was frequently consulted by him on 
American affairs. But they — wise as was the one, 
and brilliant as was the other — could not save to 
England ^^the brightest jewel in her crown.^^ The 
king and his ministers were obstinately bent on 
their blind policy, and the Colonies were equally 
as determined not to submit to taxation without 
representation. 

After in vain exhausting every means to con- 
vince the English Government of the war which 
must follow the rejection of his country's petitions, 
Franklin returned to his native land, and was re- 
ceived by his grateful countrymen with all the love 
and honor they could bestow. The next day after 
his arrival he was unanimously chosen a delegate 
to that courageous Congress which subsequently 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, which 
he assisted in preparing, and to which he afl&xed 
his immortal name. 
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Franklin was now an old man — ^had passed his 
'* threescore years and ten " — and must have expe- 
rienced many of the burdens of extreme age. He 
had crossed the ocean many times in the interests 
of his countrymen, and at the end of each passage 
always vowed — such were the severe trials of the 
voyage in those days — that he could not be per- 
suaded to go again. And now, when seventy years 
had passed over him, he was summoned once more 
^^to gird up his loins'^ and proceed across the 
perilous ocean to gain the aid of France to our 
cause. With the hope and ardor of his youth, 
this faithful old patriot made his preparations for 
his mission, but would not leave till he had raised 
all the money he could command to place at the 
disposal of Congress. 

Franklin's reception by the French people 
reads almost like a romance. A historian of the 
time says : " Men imagined they saw in him a sage 
of antiquity come back to give austere lessons 
and generous examples to the moderns. They 
personified in him the Republic, of which he was 
the representative and legislator. Courtiers were 
struck with his native dignity, and discovered in 
him the profound statesman. '^ 

His success in securing France as an ally in our 
hour of need is part of the history of our country, 
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and was one of the grandest achievements of a 
life made up of moral, political, and scientific tri- 
umphs. 

This period of Franklin^s life, while he was 
Ambassador to France, is, in many respects, the 
most marked of his history, and exhibits the 
wonderfully vigorous powers of a man who had 
passed that time of life when mind and body 
usually become feeble and frail. 

But age finally began to admonish him that he 
needed rest; and soon after signing the treaty 
which assured our country's distinct nationaUty, 
he asked to be relieved of his duties abroad. His 
request was at length granted, and he returned 
once more to the home of his youth and the city 
of his love. 

He came back to his grateful countrymen for 
the last time, crowned with new honors and more 
lustrous glory. His country was free ! His long 
labors in her service had resulted in complete 
success, and he now had reason to expect that 
repose which he had so fairly earned. But it was 
not permitted even then. His fellow-citizens could 
not yet spare him — they still needed his wisdom, 
and insisted that he should serve them even in his 
eightieth year. 'He was unanimously elected 
President of Pennsylvania, and afterwards chosen 
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a member of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, under which the United States has so 
surpassed every other nation in material pros- 
perity, and in the general comfort, happiness, and 
freedom of the people. 

Franklin continued in public life till he was in. 
his eighty-third year, and until within two years 
of his death. That event, for Avhich he had long 
been prepared, showed the veneration in which he 
was held by the people of both worlds. France 
vied with America in doing homage to his name. 
All the public bodies of our own country, and the 
National Assembly of France, by adjournments, by 
resolutions, by orations, by badges, and by all 
other marks of mourning, testified to the irrep- 
arable loss which the world sustained when the 
great soul of Franklin ceased to dwell among 
men ! 

The printers of Paris paid peculiar honors to 
their great craftsman^s memory. A bust of Frank- 
lin, crowned with a civic wreath, was placed upon 
a column in a spacious hall. Around the base of 
the column were arranged cases of type and a 
printing press. While one of their number was 
pronouncing an oration, in honor of Franklin, 
others were employed in setting it in type ; and 
when it was finished, impressions were struck off 
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and distributed to the large concourse of people 
who had been drawn together as spectators of the 
ceremony. 

And now, in conclusion, I feel that I must more 
especially refer to Franklin as a Good Man. I 
have spoken sufficiently of his Greatness — I must 
not let his Goodness pass unrecognized. 

Franklin has been misunderstood and maligned 
by some because he did not conform to certain 
creeds, and would not subscribe to sectarian views 
of religion. This is not the place, nor is it my 
purpose, to enter into any discussion respecting 
Franklin^s theological views. But I think I can 
understand why no mere sectarian should fail to 
comprehend the catholicity of Franklin's religion. 
No mind like his could be satisfied with the nar- 
row views which some entertain of God. 

The record of his life shows how persistently 
he tried to gain clear views of his Maker's will. 
We know, from his own unaffected statements, how 
he tested the teachings of infidels and free-think- 
ers, and how he came to reject them as totally 
unsatisfactory, imsafe, and wholly unworthy of his 
mind and heart. Reason, observation, and expe- 
rience all taught him the necessity of a sublimer, 
nobler faith than any merely human mind could 
frame. 
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One of his latest biographers ventures to call 
Franklin " the consummate Christian of his time/^ 
" Indeed/^ he says, '' I know not who, of any time, 
has exhibited more of the spirit of Christ. Like 
Christ, he lived among a host of narrow and intol- 
erant sects without quarreling with any of them. 
His whole life was a calm, good-natured protest 
against narrowncvss, intolerance, and bigotry, and 
a moving comment upon the fundamental doctrine 
of the Christian religion that ^ the acceptable way 
of serving God is to do good to his other creatures.^ 
He went about the world doing good. This doc- 
trine of the nothingness of theological; opinion, 
compared with right conduct and right feeling, 
seems to be of the essence of Franklin^s*religion.'^ 

While reading this author's views of Franklin's 
faith, Leigh Hunt's familiar little poem forced 
itself upon me, and seemed so beautifully to ex- 
press the same idea that I was emboldened to 
repeat it, and, perhaps, you may think it was 
never more aptly applied : 

" Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold ; 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
* What writest thou ? ' The vision raised its head. 
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And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, * The names of those who love the Lord ! ' 

* And is mine one ? ' asked Abou. * Nay, not so,' 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerly still ; and said, ' I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his feUow-men.' 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed ; 

And, lo I Ben Adhem's name led aU the rest ! ^' 

Have you ever thought, my friends, how for- 
tunate it was that Franklin lived just in the time 
he did — just when the people of a new state re- 
quired precisely such a mind to move them to 
good deeds? Can you not see how his early 
efforts among the mechanics of Philadelphia have 
done more, perhaps, than any other man^s labors 
to promote the best means of obtaining knowledge, 
and practising virtue, among the humble artisans 
who live by daily toil? How his example in 
founding libraries and in organizing educational, 
philanthropic, and philosophical societies has 
exerted an influence for good which probably no 
other name can claim ? 

And, then, his '' Poor Richard^s Almanac,^^ with 
its short, common sense, never-to-be-forgotten max- 
ims, just adapted to the condition of a poor and 
aspiring people, who can compute the wealth it 
has created ? And his newspaper, which was a 
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model of candor and kindness, never descending 
to the low scurrility and the malicious libeling so 
general in these days, how much of the courtesy 
and honor prevailing in our early history must be 
fairly due to the editor, Franklin ? 

When walking through Philadelphia, and no- 
ticing the order, and comfort, and cleanUness, on 
every hand, and observing the numerous medical, 
scientific, educational, and benevolent institutions 
scattered through her streets — outnumbering those 
of any other city in our country — one cannot help 
thinking that Franklin^s spirit still continues to 
animate the people who were so early and so long 
blessed by his wisdom and example. 

When we have finished the reading of '' Frank- 
lin's Life,^' close the volume, and come to reflect 
upon his industry, his integrity, his true use of 
time and means, his schemes for private and public 
good, his daring experiments, his mild and benev- 
olent nature, his kind and cheerful heart, his wise 
and capacious mind, his pure and lofty patriotism, 
his unselfish ambition, and the goodness and great- 
ness of his spirit, which was ever employed for 
the elevation of his fellow-creatures — ^we must 
raise our thoughts to heaven, and thank our 
Creator that He gave us such a being for our 
contemplation and imitation. 
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Had he lived in ancient times^ he Tvould have 
been classed with the Wise Men^ whose fame was 
almost equal to the gods of antiquity. With more 
than the wisdom of Solon, with more learning 
than Plato, with a sublimer jphilosophy than 
Socrates, Franklin, who ascended higher and 
searched deeper than any of the sages of antiquity, 
preferred to write himself simply ^^ Printer/^ That 
was his own chosen title ; he chose it deliberately ; 
it is in his will and on his epitaph. And, now, my 
friends, knowing him as we do, and following the 
same craft which he loved, honored, and adorned, 
is there not a meaning, a plain, palpable meaning, 
to us, in the title which Franklin preferred to all 
others ? He was called Patriot, Philanthropist, 
Philosopher, Printer. But he preferred the last, 
because, perhaps, he thought it not the least. He 
may have believed that his choice of this title 
might assist the aspiring artisan to struggle hope- 
fully with his poverty, and be cheered in his efforts 
for advancement by the example of one who 
began as humble as the humblest. He might have 
desired to impress all who follow his early calling 
with the value of the means he used to reach the 
highest stations of usefulness and honor. We 
have a right to assume that he hoped some good 
would result from the deliberate choice of the 
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title he employed to describe his vocation. And 
we may, I think, assume that Franklin specially 
designed to favor our art in so closely identifying 
his name with it — remaining, as it will, a precious 
legacy to every one who can call himself ^^ Printer '^ 
through all coming time, ^rowing^ brighter with 
age, and enduring as long a8 opr noble art is 
practiced among men. 

The lesson of Franklin^s life to be learned by 
us, then, is this — and let us accept it : Though we 
may not be able to achieve his Greatness, yet we 
may imitate his Goodness, and thus secure that 
hopeful, happy, peaceful end which was his. 
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